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Editorial 

Sometimes  concerns  related  to  the  issues  of  environment, 
energy,  and  economics  seem  overwhelming  to  those  of  us  who 
aren't  knowledgeable  in  those  areas.  We  wonder  if  our  actions 
really  make  a difference.  The  things  that  we  can  do  seem  small  and 
insignificant.  When  we're  getting  ready  to  go  to  a meeting,  we 
wonder  if  we  should  take  our  own  cup  and  not  use  Styrofoam 
cups.  Will  one  cup  really  matter?  Does  hand  washing  versus 
machine  washing  ^e  dishes  use  less  energy?  How  important  is  it 
to  recycle  that  small  wad  of  aluminum  foil?  Will  it  end  up  in  the 
land  fill  anyway?  Should  we  not  have  used  it  in  the  first  place? 

Several  years  ago  many  of  us  decided  to  heat  our  homes  with 
wood.  Then  we  found  that  all  those  wood  stoves  and  fireplaces 
were  polluting  the  air.  The  solution  wasn't  simple  after  all. 

What  is  the  truth?  How  can  we  know  how  to  be  kind  to  our 
environment,  be  prudent  in  our  use  of  energy  sources,  and  make 
sound  economic  decisions  that  don't  adversely  affect  others  ? 

One  resource  for  Friends  is  the  Newsletter,  BeFriending  Cre- 
ation, the  Newsletter  of  Friends  Committee  on  Unity  with  Nature 
of  North  America.  For  information,  write  to  FCUN,  7700  Clarks 
Lake  Rd,  Chelsea,  MI  48118  (USA).  The  editor  of  BeFriending 
Creation  is  Chris  Laning  of  Davis  Meeting. 

In  this  issue  Ian  Thiermann  tells  about  a project  that  is  kind  to 
the  environment,  saves  energy  resources,  and  is  economically 
sound.  And  it's  simple  and  understandable.  Sharon  Moore 
questions  whether  we  have  a responsibility  towards  those  who 
produce  our  food.  She  focuses  on  a boycott  of  the  Ste.  Michelle 
Winery  in  Washington  State.  Should  such  employers  be  required 
to  hire  their  workers  on  a year-round  basis?  Aziz  Pabaney  found 
his  visit  to  Monteverde  in  Costa  Rica  to  be  a deep  spiritual 
experience.  But  he  wonders  if  such  experiments  in  simple  living 
inevitably  move  towards  consumerism? 

This  issue  hasn't  even  begun  to  explore  the  concerns  of  the 
Environment,  Energy  and  Economics.  Do  you  have  something  to 
add?  What  is  the  spiritual  basis  for  these  Friends  concerns?  If  you 
were  to  write  a belief  statement,  would  the  environment  play  an 
important  part  in  it?  Owen  Embry  (p.  149)  closes  his  belief 
statement  this  way,  "...If  we  fail  to  mature  spiritually  fast  enough 
to  influence  the  doers  of  this  world ...  our  world  society  will  not 
survive  its  technology,  a sad  victim  of  its  own  environmental 
degradation."  Nancy  Yamall 


Corrections  to  the  June  1993  issue 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Schedule  Change: 

The  Friend  in  Residence  address  will  be  8:30  a.m.  on  Friday, 
July  23, 1993,  not  10:30  a.m. 

Marriage: 

Stanley  Hall  married  Marianne  Young  under  the  care  of 
Eugene  Meeting,  May  8, 1993.  Not  as  otherwise  erroneously 
reported.  We  apologize  for  the  error. 

Spelling: 

A1  Andersen's  name  was  spelled  incorrectly.  Sorry,  Al.  ■ 


Calendar 

July  1993 

13-18  Friends  United  Meeting  (FUM)  Triennium, 
Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  NY. 

22-25  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Corvallis,  OR. 

August  1993 

3- 8  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Walker  Creek  Ranch, 

Petaluma,  C A 

8-15  Friends  — AFSC  Joint  Service  Project,  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

27-29  Summer  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends. 

September  1993 

4- 6  Gathering  of  Wyoming  Friends,  Pendle  HUl  on  the 

Road,  Casper,  WY. 

18-19  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting,  Lazy  F Ranch, 
EUensburg,  WA. 

26  FCL  Harvest  Festival,  Hidden  Valley  Ranch,  Los 
Altos  Hills,  CA. 

October  1993 

2-3  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting. 

8-10  Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting,  Emmanuel  Pines, 

Prescott,  AZ. 

21-ll/7Quaker  Tapestry  Exhibit,  George  Fox  College, 
Newberg,  OR. 
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Mesa  de  Campanero,  Long  Term  Project. 

Villager;  Orlando  Quintero,  long-term  volunteer;  and  Norman  Krekler 
in  field  with  new  com  variety  introduced  during  project. 

See  story,  page  152. 
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Buoyed  upon  "The  Ocean  of  Darkness 

by  Ian  Thiennann,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

Have  you  ever  been  tempted  not  to  read  Vice-President 
A1  Gore's  best-selling  book,  "Earth  in  the  Balance?"  It  is  an 
explicitly  accurate  and  up-to-date  description  of  the  disinte- 
gration of  our  environment.  And  he  tells  us  what  can  be 
done  about  it! 

Most  of  us  are  attacked  by  that  common  malady — a sense 
of  hopelessness,  discouragement,  and  even  depression  at  the 
overwhelming  task  we  are  facing  to  meet  the  negative  chal- 
lenges of  environmental  and  community  degradation — and 
sometimes  we  are  tempted  to  look  the  other  way.  Note,  I said 
tempted,  because  I am  also  buoyed  upon  this  "ocean  of  dark- 
ness"by  the  srnall,seeminglyinsignificantsteps  which  arebeing 
made  by  millions  throughout  this  world  to  rectify  the  situation. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  five  members  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Meeting*  are  doing  to  keep  their  sanity.  We  are 
members  of  an  all-volunteer  citizens  group,  the  Environmen- 
tal Council  of  Santa  Cruz  County. 

In  April  1991  the  National  Academy  of  Science  finally  got 
around  to  warning  the  United  States  to  reduce  its  use  of  fossil 
fuels  (coal,  oil,  and  gas  used  for  making  electricity)  by  30%  to 
alleviate  the  coming  greenhouse  effect. 

We  found  that  one  of  the  most  productive  and 
quickest  ways  to  reduce  electrical  output  was  to  ex- 
change the  present  old  style  fluorescent  and  incandes- 
cent lights  and  old  electric  motors  with  far  superior,  no 
flicker,  very  efficient,  improved  T8  fluorescent  lights 
and  new  compact  fluorescent  bulbs  and  the  much 
improved  electronic  ballasts  and  electric  motors.  From 
30%  to  50%  savings  are  being  made,  just  what  the 
National  Academy  suggested. 

What  was  so  unique  was  that  reliable  Energy  Service 
Companies  (ESCOs)  would  evaluate  the  savings,  guarantee 
the  savings,  and,  if  necessary,  fund  the  project  themselves 
and  get  paid  with  the  guaranteed  savings  which  we  all  have 
been  wasting  these  past  five  years. 

We  looked  first  at  where  the  biggest  savings  could  be 
made  — the  schools,  the  county  and  city  buildings,  the  state 
buildings,  and  the  manufacturing  companies.  Let  me  give 
you  some  examples: 

The  Morgan  Hill  School  District's  energy  retrofitting  cost 
$466,484.  The  projected  yearly  savings  guaranteed  by  the 
Energy  Service  Company  was  $113,565.  TheCity  of  Hunting- 
ton  Beach  did  a $1.1  million  job  and  is  saving  $250/XX)  per  year. 
After  the  contract  is  paid,  this  money  will  be  available  to  them. 

A small  business  complex  replaced  all  the  incandescent 
lights  in  their  hallways,  stairwells,  and  pathways  with  com- 
pact fluorescent  lights.  Their  investment  was  $5,289.  They 
will  be  saving  $626 per  month  in  their  electric  bUl.  Because  the 
compact  fluorescent  lights  last  ten  times  longer  than  incan- 
descent lights,  the  business  complex  will  save  additional 
money  in  labor  costs  because  they  will  not  have  to  replace  tihe 


r\ 


bulbs  as  often.  On  top  of  this.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  gave  the 
business  complex  a rebate  of  $2,600  in  order  to  encourage 
retrofitting  In  the  long  run,  it  will  save  PG&E  from  having  to 
build  anottier  multi-billion  dollar  power  plant. 

Homeowners,  esp>ecially  those  with  electric  stoves,  can 
also  make  substantial  savings  using  the  Time-of-Day  meter. 
This  can  reduce  electric  bills  by  50%.  We  did.  Although  the 
reductions  are  not  as  dramatic,  a new  18  watt  compact 
fluorescent  light  that  screws  into  most  sockets  gives  the 
equivalent  light  of  a 75  watt  incandescent.  However,  it  lasts 
ten  times  as  long  and  will  save  over  $44  in  energy  and  lamp 
costs  during  the  life  of  the  bulb. 

These  examples  buoy  one  up  and  keep  one  going.  Our 
spirits  rose  even  further  when  we  read  about  Southern 
California  Edison's  work  to  reduce  electricity.  They  have 
"replaced  free  of  cost  1.2  EtiUion  60  watt  bulbs  with  energy 
efficient  compact  fluorescents  in  low  income  homes....1henet 
effect  of  the  program  includes  $1 0 million  in  direct  savings  to  the 
participating  families  and  a savings  for  SCE  of  45  megawatts." 

They  estimated  that  this  workhas  prevented  emissions  of 
41.441  tons  of  carbon  dioxide,  57.4  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide,  and 
73.1  tons  of  nitrous  oxide,  all  gases  increasing  the  greenhouse 
effect.  It,  not  incidentally,  saved  over  one  million  barrels  of  oil 

We  are  working  with  our  school  districts,  our  county 
administration,  and  our  city  officials  — jurisdictions  that 
have  been  badly  hit  by  the  recession.  They  were  all 
surprised  to  know  that  ti\ey  can  go  ahead  with  these 
types  of  jobs  without  any  up-front  money  and  that 
_ thejobswouldbeguaranteedtosavethemaspedfied 
amoimt  from  the  present  cost  of  electricity.  Our 
County  spends  one  million  dollars  per  year  on 
electricity.  We  know  tiiat  the  savings  can  be  10%  to 
30%  or  $100,000  to  $300,000  per  year. 

The  environment  wins,  the  participants  in  energy  saving 
win,  file  community  wins,  and  environmentalists  can  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  community  I This  is  our  little  boat  on 
the  "ocean  of  darkness."  ■ 

* Ian  and  Terry  Thiermann,  Steve  and  Elizabeth  Jones,  and  Mary 
Tsalis. 


We  have  published  a small  article  about  these  savings 
and  are  sending  it  free  topublic  and  private  agencies  and 
activists  around  the  United  States.  Write  to  Ian  Thiermann, 
200  Estates  Drive,  Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005  (408)  336-2160.; 

If  people  are  interested  in  working  in  their  own 
communities  we  have  a detailed  packet  for  agendes, 
businesses,  and  schools.  Individuals  can  order  the  de- 
tailed packet  on  disks  for  IBM  Wordstar  or  Apple  I 

Microsoft  Word  for  $10  or  in  paper  form  for  $20. 


For  institutions  and  businesses  the  cost  is  $20  for 
a disk  or  $30  m paper  form.  Checks  dKJuld  be  madei 
out  to  file  Environmental  Council  of  Santa  Cruzi 
County,  Box  1769,  Santa  Cruz,  CA  95061.  Call  (408) 
426-2286.  We'd  love  to  hear  from  yoa  ■ 


/ 
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Joy  Vronsky,  Berkeley  Meeting,  writes: 

not  much  of  a writer  but  I feel  Quakers  everywhere 
should  know  about  (and  be  using)  the  Working  Assets 
Long  Distance  Telephone  Company.  It  fite  in  perfectly 
with  whatwe  believe  in.  In  addition,  it  is  a good  way  for 
individuaLmeetings  to  make  money,  because  every 
time  someone  joiiis  Wot  Assets  through  a present 
user  the  original  user  gets  $10.  Here  is  a chance  for  aU  of 
ns  to  save  money  and  for  meetings  to  make  money. 
Customers  are  able  to  make  free  calls  to  government 
officials  and  have  a percentage  of  their  profits  go  to 
good  causes  of  their  choice." 

For  information  call  1-800-788-8588.  ■ 


I Believe 

by  Owen  Embiy,  Palo  Alto  Meeting 

It  is  a challenge,  but  I believe  I should  try  to  brighten  the 
comer  where  I am  by  being  cheerful  when  appropriate,  by 
being  kind  to  others  and  considerate  of  them,  and  by  being 
patient  when  patience  is  needed.  I have  failed  to  do  this  on  too 
many  occasions,  as  my  wife  well  knows  and  our  children  well 
remember  when  they  were  growing  up,  especially  with  the 
patience  part.  In  spite  of  these  failings  I still  believe  we  should 
strive  to  do  the  b^t  we  can  in  our  relationships  with  others. 

Beyond  our  personal  relationships,  I believe  we  all  have 
an  obligation  to  make  our  world  a better  place  in  which  to 
live.  I believe  we  should  try  to  meet  this  obligation  within  the 
limits  of  our  talents  and  circumstances. 

I believe  in  evolution,  not  just  in  the  physical  world  of 
plants  and  animals,  but  in  our  spirituality  and  in  our  world's 
institutions — our  legal  systems,  political  systems,  economic 
systems,  educational  systems,  democracies  and  religions. 

Ibelieve  that  we  have  been  given  dominion  over  this  earth 
and  all  living  things  therein.  With  that  mandate,  I believe  we 
should  recognize  that  aU  living  things  are  worthy  of  survival 
and  we  should  develop  a higher  consciousness  of  the  threat 
of  environmental  degradation  — including  the  ravages  of 
war  and  short-cuts  in  the  production  of  weapons  for  defense 
— and  strive  to  make  corrections.  I believe  this  concern  over 
environmental  degradation  is  weU-developed  among  some 
people,  especially  in  recent  years,  and  should  be  a common 
thread  through  the  evolution  of  all  our  institutions  as  well  as 
the  evolution  of  our  spirituality. 

In  the  world  of  animals  the  human  species  is  but  one  of 
many.  We  have  in  our  genes  certain  instincts  inherited  from 
our  past.  I believe  that  individual  humans  have  evolved  in  a 
way  to  control  and  modify  those  instincts  — some  good, 
some  bad.  Lacking  perfection,  we  require  a legal  system  and 
governments  to  enforce  laws.  Some  individuals  see  flaws  in 
the  legal,  economic,  and  educational  systems  and  govern- 
ments and  strive  to  improve  them. 


Ehxring  World  War  II  when  I was  working  in  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  Ihad  occasion  to  visitneaibyLakeNorris  for  aswim 
or  a picnic  on  weekends.  Near  the  drinking  fountain  at  the  east 
end  of  the  drive  across  the  dam  is  a bronze  plaque  that  reads: 
"Mourn  not  the  dead  who  in  the  cool  earth  lie  dust  to  dust. 
The  calm  sweet  earth  thatmotihers  all  who  die  as  all  menmust. 


But  mourn  the  apathetic  throng,  the  cowed  and  meek. 

Who  see  the  world'sgreatanguish  and  its  wrong  and  dare  not 
speak." 

Ibelieve  some  are  aware  of  this  appeal  whether  they  have 
read  the  plaque  or  not  and  respond  in  different  degrees,  as 
they  evolve  spiritually  and  strive  to  improve  our  institutions. 
Hence,  the  evolution  of  institutions. 

I thiiJc  it  was  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  who  said  the  threat  to 
democracy  is  more  democracy.  Many  believe  in  that,  along 
with  their  desire  to  promote  justice,  hence  the  evolution  of 
established  democracies  and  fledgling  democracies  in  places 
where  there  have  been  none. 

I further  believe  that  if  we  yield  to  the  Spirit  of  forgiving 
love,  that  Spirit  can  comfort,  guide,  and  control  us  and  enable 
us  to  enjoy  an  abundantlife.Ihavetrouble  with  this — trouble 
with  vanity  and  a big,  fat  ego,  as  my  wife  keeps  telling  me. 

I believe  that  I should  set  self<enteredness  aside  and 
recognize  that  I am  only  one  of  many — some  creators,  some 
doers,  some  supporting  players,  and  some  part  of  each — all 
tied  togeflier,  who  should  be  working  toward  common  goals 
while  sharing  life's  joys  with  its  sorrows.  I believe  self- 
centeredness,  this  lack  of  humbleness,  is  a great  impediment 
to  one's  spiritual  growth. 

And  finally,  I believe  that  if  we  fail  to  mature  spiritually 
fast  enough  to  influence  the  doers  of  this  world,  whether 
ourselves  or  others,  to  mend  their  ways  and  implement 
needed  improvements  in  temp>ored  institutions,  democra- 
cies, and  the  way  religion  is  practiced  around  the  world,  our 
world  society  will  not  survive  its  technology,  a sad  victim  of 
its  own  environmental  degradation.  ■ 


Fleas* 

limonene  is  a pleasant  smelling  "natural"  pesticide, 
also  used  as  a substitute  for  CFG  solvents  for  cleaning 
circuit  boards  and  in  household  cleaning  products  such 
as  "Big  Orange"  and  "Citra-Solve."  It  is  derived  from 
citrus  peels.  R^archers  reported  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  file  American  Association  for  Cancer  Research  that 
limonene  can  reduce  and  preventbreast  cancer  tumors  in 
mice  (human  trials  jiistbeginnmg),  and  they  are  research- 
ing similar  fragrant  oils  derived  from  lavender,  which 
may  be  more  potent.  The  limonene  dose  is  extremely 
high,  however,  and  causes  digestive  upsets.  But  isn't  it 
nice  to  hear  that  if  you  accidentally  dose  yourself  with 
this  pesticide,  you  may  be  doing  yourself  a health  favor 
instead  of  an  insult?  ■ 

* Reprinted  from  the  Orange  Grove  Record,  June  1993,  p.  10. 
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Shall  We  Be  Moved?  i 

by  Sharon  Moore,  Tacoma  Meeting 

"Do  we  who  eat  food  have  a responsibility  towards  those 
who  produce  our  food  but  do  not  earn  income  to  purchase 
sufficient  food  themselves?" 

This  was  a question  we  at  Tacoma  Meeting  asked  our- 
selves during  a First  Day  presentation  three  months  ago.  I 
had  accompanied  a Witness  for  Peace  delegation  to  the 
Yakima  Valley  in  Washington  State,  where  we  observed  and 
listened  to  differing  perspectives  from  those  who  worked 
with  the  agricultural  industry  there. 

Part  of  our  visit  focused  upon  the  boycott  of  Ste.  Michelle 
wines,  a subsidiary  of  the  giant  U.S.  Tobacco  corporation. 
Although  their  non-field  workers  were  unionized,  bargain- 
ing rights  were  refused  their  farm  laborers,  some  of  whom 
had  worked  for  Ste.  MicheUe  farms  for  as  long  as  fifteen  years. 
The  employees  had  by  a large  majority  joined  Washington  State 
Farm  Workers  Association,  but  they  have  been  refused  recogni- 
tion by  the  administrators  of  the  Ste.  Michelle  company. 

The  union  members  told  us  they  were  requesting  rehiring 
security  for  successive  seasons.  Workers  usually  work  for  Ste. 
Michelle  farms  for  a period  of  ten  months  and  then  all  are  laid 
off  with  no  expectations  for  their  rehiring.  Without  work 
security  it  is  difficult  for  workers  to  purchase  homes  or  to 
provide  for  educational  and  retirement  goals. 

The  public  sometimes  assumes  that  farmers  are  capable  of 
providing  their  workers  with  housing.  They  are  no  more  able 
to  do  this  than  any  other  small  business,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  field  workers  do  not  obtain  enough  income  to  provide 
themselves  with  basic  housing,  health,  and  food  needs.  Our 
agricultural  practices  represent  economic  violence  that  many 
participate  in  without  realizing  it.  Simply  raising  the  price  of 
groceries  would  do  little  to  produce  more  revenue  for  farm 
workers,  nor  even  for  farm  owners. 

The  housing  situation  in  the  Yakima  Valley  has  produced 
occasion  for  some  to  exploit  farm  workers  to  an  extreme 
degree.  We  visited  a compound  of  swayback  shanties  with  no 
plumbing.  The  people  occupying  them  reported  rents  up  to 
$350  per  month.2  The  average  take-home  pay  of  farm 
workers  in  the  vaUey  is  $700.  The  average  annual  income  in 
the  state  of  Washington  for  farm  workers  is  $4,983.^ 

Many  members  of  our  meeting  had  been  active  in  farm 
work  issues  and  were  appalled  that  so  little  improvement 
had  been  witnessed  in  the  course  of  fifty  years  of  Friends 
involvement.  It  was  noted  that  most  legislation  occurred  after 
the  Steinbeck  novel  Grapes  of  Wrath  publicized  the  plight  of 
field  workers  and  influenced  people  to  form  coalitions  to 
respond  to  the  economic  slavery  of  those  who  harvest  the 
nation's  food. 

Although  the  public  does  not  request  change  if  it  is 
perceived  that  the  change  might  have  an  economic  cost, 
instances  have  occurred  where  the  multiplicity  of  grass  roots 
responses  has  overcome  public  indifference. 


The  Ste.  Michelle  boycott  is  an  opporhmity  to  join  the 
boycott  either  as  a group  or  as  individuals  by  asking  food 
suppliers  not  to  handle  Ste.  Michelle  products. 

Agriculture  operates  in  continual  crisis  conditions  and 
neither  day  laborers  nor  farmers  have  the  energy  to  expend 
on  public  organization.  Small  farmers  have  such  little  public 
voice  in  farm  atfairs  that  they  distrust  any  government 
response  as  likely  to  increase  their  personal  expense.  Farm 
labor  issues  are  intertwined  with  those  of  farmers.  Health 
care  is  an  example.  Insurance  companies  rate  agriculture  as 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  occupations  possible.  Non-spe- 
cific injuries  result  from  pesticide  use,  skeletal  stress,  and  sun 
exposure.  All  are  cumulative  over  time. 

The  rural  health  services  provide  health  care  at  subsi- 
dized cost,  but  workers  still  must  pay  some  portions.  Many 
do  not  come  for  routine  care,  resulting  m generally  lowered 
health.  Field  work  is  by  nature  sporadic,  and  workers  do  not 
attain  wages  and  accumulated  hours  high  enough  to  qualify 
for  workmen's  compensation  or  unemployment  insurance. 

At  one  point  our  discussion  centered  upon  the  differing 
places  of  origin  of  the  agricultural  work  force.  One  Friend 
noted  that  focusing  upon  racial  and  cultural  issues  causes  us 
to  become  enmeshed  in  divisive  questions.  We  would  benefit 
if  we  limited  our  response  to  issues  that  impact  all  workers. 
"No  work,"  she  stated,  "should  destroy  the  health  and 
dignity  of  the  people  who  do  the  work." 

Friends  need  to  remind  those  so  recently  elected  on 
campaigns  that  incorporated  promises  to  alleviate  our 
nation's  health  and  housing  crisis,  that  they  not  omit  those 
who  provide  our  nation  with  food. 

A case  in  point  was  an  encounter  with  a three-year-old  at 
one  of  the  labor  camps  we  visited.  The  toddler  led  us  to  an  old 
suitcase  sequestered  between  two  shacks.  He  carefully  with- 
drew from  it  his  collection  of  found  metal  pieces.  Proudly  he 
demonstratedhowtherustednuts,washers,bolts,andscrews 
could  be  fitted  together.  "jMagni'fico!"  was  the  response  of 
his  enthusiastic  audience. 

Like  your  child  and  my  child,  this  child  represents  con- 
tinuation. What  can  we  fit  together  so  that  it  may  be  our 
continuation?  ■ 

^ Reprinted  from  the  Tacoma  Friends  Meeting  Newsletter,  Third 
Month,  1993. 

2 Fellowship  of  Reconciliation:  Racial  Justice  Working  Group. 

3 Washington  State  Employment  Security  Department,  July  1^2. 

Friends  - — AFSC  Joint  Service  Project 
August  8-15, 1993 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Farm  & Agricultural  Issues: 

Starting  from  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  '93,  participants  will 
travel  from  the  AFSC  Farm  Labor  Office  in  Visalia  and  the 
Rural  Economic  Alternatives  Project  in  Stockton  to  Oakland. 

For  information  or  to  register  contact  Cynthia  Taylor, 
AFSC-Joint  Service  Projects  Coordinator,  1168  E 600  South, 
Apt  F,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84102.  (801)  582-4049.  ■ 
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Simple  Living  Experiments  — Do  They 
Inevitably  Move  Towards  Consumerism? 
by  Aziz  Pabaney,  Juhu,  Bombay,  India 

The  two  days  I spent  in  Monteverde,  Costa  Rica,  brief  as 
they  were,  presented  a deep  spiritual  experience. 

Some  twenty  Friends  had  gathered  for  tea  and  a meeting 
thereafter  which  I had  requested.  I was  aware  that  forty  years 
ago.  Friends  from  Alabama  had  moved  to  the  remote  high 
mountains  of  Monteverde  in  Costa  Rica  to  get  away  from  the 
military  economy  and  draft  of  young  men  into  the  army  and 
to  get  away  from  a consumerist  society  and  "to  work  for  an 
adequate  living,  not  wealth."  ^ 

I asked  the  gathered  Friends  how  they  felt  about  the 
changes  that  had  overtaken  Monteverde,  especially  in  rela- 
tion to  the  basic  aims  of  the  early  settlers.  An  elder  in  the 
community  responded  that  they  had  come  there  to  get  away 
from  a war-oriented  society  in  the  USA  and  with  the  aim  of 
simple  living.  He  described  how  they  had  built  the  commu- 
nity with  their  own  hands  and  had  lived  a simple  life  away 
from  consumerism  to  work  for  the  common  good,  as  he  put 
it.  He  was,  however,  much  concerned  about  the  creeping 
commercialization  that  had  gotten  several  of  the  families  into 
the  act  — making  profit  and  accumulating  material  goods 
and  gadgets  and  all  that  went  with  them. 

After  the  gathering.  Friends  told  me  that  such  concerns  do 
get  expressed,  but  this  was  the  first  time  they  had  heard  such 
a deep  expression  of  the  concern. 

Does  the  Monteverde  experience  indicate  that  such  experi- 
ments in  simple  living  inevitably  move  towards  consumerism? 

At  Pendle  Hill  we  had  opportunities  to  explore  this 
problem  in  terms  of  Quaker  values  in  a Quaker  community 
and  how  such  values  could  be  preserved  and  sustained  when 
surrounded  by  a larger  society  with  differing  norms  and 
values.  This  problem  is  a concern  of  movements  and  settle- 
ments all  over  the  world,  including  those  in  India. 

Two  successful  communities  in  the  Americas  are  the 
Amish  in  the  USA  and  iheMm/an  communities  in  the  altiplano 
of  Guatemala.  The  Amish  could  be  considered  a closed 
society  which  offers  experiences  of  its  own  in  the  midst  of  a 
highly  consumerist  society  and  are  perhaps  difficult  to  emu- 
late in  an  open  Quaker  society. 

The  Maya  of  Guatemala  have  essentially  sustained  their 
life-styles  in  the  face  of  500  years  of  oppression  and  invasion  of 
tile  Spaniards  and  now  the  Ladino  culture  with  its  modem 
influences. 

Both  societies,  the  Amish  and  the  Mayan,  while  express- 
ing themselves  differently,  have  a spiritual  basis  for  their 
identity.  Neither  accept  modem  society  as  inevitable.  The 
Mayan  society,  although  physically  colonized,  was  never 
mentally  colonized.  Perhaps  a combination  of  the  two  quali- 
ties, spirituality  and  a mental  resistance  to  a colonial  life- 
style, appears  to  play  a vital  role. 

The  Centre  for  Science  and  the  Environment,  New  Delhi, 


India,  studied  traditional  Indian  conununities.  In  the  state  of 
Rajasthan,  where  the  villages  had  declared  Gram  Swaraj  (self- 
rule),  the  study  found  judicious  use  of  resources  with  an 
increase  in  production  from  common  lands.  The  Centre 
concluded  that  Gandhi  was  right  when  he  insisted  that  left  to 
themselves,  village  communities  would  be  able  to  solve  their 
living  conditions.2 

Gandhi's  concept  of  Gram  Swaraj  may  indicate  a direc- 
tion toward  the  Gospel  order.  The  pioneer  days  of  all  reli- 
gions witnessed  simple  living  as  a basis.  Christ  himself  is  the 
best  known  example  of  this  tmth.  Prophet  Mohammed's  Ufe, 
too,  is  a witness  to  this  simplicity.  The  Buddhist  and  Hindu 
insistence  on  reducing  oneself  to  nothingness  points  to  the 
roots  of  religious  witness. 

Keeping  in  view  the  global  crisis  of  the  disintegration  of 
the  Integrity  of  Creation,  the  Quaker  Testimony  of  Simplicity, 
to  do  away  with  aU  that  clutters  our  lives  and  press  towards 
the  kingdom,  could  be  a living  concern.  We  may  need  to  ask 
ourselves  with  John  Woobnan,  "Does  the  furniture  in  your 
home  contribute  to  violence  and  to  war?"  We  may  add,  does 
it  contribute  to  the  disintegration  of  our  planet?  ■ 

^ "Friends  in  Costa  Rica"  by  Rebecca  S.  Cresson  in  Friends  in  the 
Americas,  Ed.  Francis  B.  Hall,  Philadelphia,  1976. 
2 Towards  Green  Villages,  by  Anil  Agarval  and  Sunita  Narain, 
Center  for  Science  and  the  Environment,  New  Delhi,  1990. 


Since  Jesus  Wept 

by  Joseph  Fasciani,  Eastside  Meeting 


Soon  it  will  be  two  thousand  years 
since  Jesus  wept.  And  a few  years  later 
it  will  be  two  thousand  years  since  Christ  died, 
if  that's  who  he  is  for  you. 


So  what's  left 

for  us,  here  at  the  Western  edge  of  a world  once  new 
to  history's  rag-tag  plunderers,  refugees, 
escape  artists  of  ten  thousand  stripes  and  colors 
who  thought:  this,  this  is  our  last  frontier. 


Never  mind  that  millions  of  native  people 
lived  here,  that  billions  of  bison  and  birds 
lived  in  and  above  an  ocean  of  grass;  never  mind 
that  salmon  ran  so  thickly  upstream  they  plugged 
the  water  and  flopped  upon  the  banks  to  die; 
never  mind  the  bothersome  billions  of  trees 


that  had  to  be  liquidated. 

For  this  year, 

the  nineteen  hundred  ninety  second  after 
the  birthday  of  Him  who  told  us  Heaven 
is  among  us,  a community  of  believers  living 
amidst  a creation  that  shows  us  all  we  need 
to  know,  what's  left  is  us,  to  whom  He  said 
"the  lust  for  wealth  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  ■ 

^09  October  1992 
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Friends  in  Northwestern  Mexico 

by  Norman  Krekler,  Casa  Heberto  Sein,  Mexico 

When  I was  a student  at  Whittier  College  I heard  an 
anthropologist  speak  about  the  Seri  Indians.  Shortly  after,  I 
received  a traveling  minute  from  the  Indian  Committee  of  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee's  (AFSC)  Pasadena 
office.  With  no  funds  available  for  the  trip,  I hitchhiked  into 
the  Seri  camps.  I spent  the  summer  living  with  them,  rowing 
boats,  hunting,  and  living  off  the  land  as  they  did.  We  once 
went  three  days  without  touching  food  or  water.  At  the  end 
of  the  summer  I took  my  report  to  the  AFSC  office. 

It  was  kindly  received,  but  there  were  no  funds  to  do 
anything  with  it.  So  the  young  people  at  the  Whittier  Friends 
Church  gathered  used  clothing  to  help  the  Serfs  get  through 
the  winter.  However,  everyone,  including  the  Serfs,  agreed 
that  while  the  clothing  was  needed  immediately,  what  was 
really  needed  was  a school. 

About  1953  a goverrunent  school  teacher  whose  salary 
was  subsidized  by  Friends  was  hired.  At  first  Friends  work- 
ing with  the  Serfs  were  helped  by  volunteers  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Sonora  in  HermosiUo.  These  Sonoran  students  were 
subsidized  by  scholarships  by  Heberto  Sein.  Pat  Jenks  also 
provided  funds  to  help  Sonoran  students  go  to  AFSC  projects 
near  Mexico  City.  Students  from  Sonora  have  gone  to  south- 
ern Mexico  to  work  with  AFSC  for  about  fifteen  years. 

After  all  those  years  the  ex-volunteers  from  Sonora  formed 
their  own  organization:  Asodacion  Sonorense  de  Los  Amigos, 
A.C.  (ASA).  Since  then  ASA  has  had  an  official  project  every 
year  somewhere  in  Sonora,  and  sometimes  they  have  sent 
volunteers  to  southern  Mexico  and  even  to  other  countries. 
ASA's  community  development  projects  or  work  camps  are 
only  set  up  in  communities  that  invite  them.  A major  part  of 
the  philosophy  behind  the  work  is  to  work  mth  the  people, 
not  for  them.  The  village  determines  the  project(s)  to  be 
worked  on  and  provides  the  materials. 

In  the  early  80's  some  Friends  in  the  United  States  orga- 
nized a small  network,  Centro  de  Paz,  and  worked  closely 
with  ASA.  Through  a joint  fund-raising  effort  ASA  was  able 
to  buy  its  first  truck.  A few  months  later  it  was  possible  to  buy 
the  Casa  Heberto  Sein,  ASA's  first  central  meeting  place. 
Like  Casa  de  Los  Amigos  in  Mexico  City,  Casa  Sein  is  a 
Friends  Center  where  traveling  Friends  and  friends  of 
Friends  can  stay  for  a night.  It  is  also  a place  for  volunteers 
to  rest.  From  the  start  the  Casa  has  been  very  successful  and 
comes  close  to  supporting  itself. 

The  first  van  cost  $11,000.  Later  another  van  was  neces- 
sary, as  the  first  wore  out  completely.  The  Casa  Heberto  Sein 
cost  about  $12,000  plus  $8,000  in  urgent  repair  bills.  Casa  Sein 
has  been  operating  about  eight  years  — through  its  doors 
have  passed  thousands  of  people,  many  staying  overnight.  In 
addition  to  providing  volunteers  a place  to  rest,  the  Casa  has 
served  as  a center  for  the  young  people  of  HermosiUo  to 
study,  rest,  and  socialize  together. 


Most  of  the  short-term  volunteers  have  paid  their  own  way. 
Most  of  the  long-term  volunteers  (more  than  six  months)  have 
had  just  their  food  and  some  healUi  insurance  paid  for  them. 

There  have  been  two  long-term  projects  in  the  past  de- 
cade: one  in  Mesa  de  Campanero  and  one  in  El  Cord6n.  Mesa 
de  Campanero  had  over  200  volunteers  pass  through  it, 
mostly  short-term,  but  a few  stayed  longer.  They  entered  into 
many  village  projects  such  as  water  systems,  improved 
agricultural  and  orchard  practices,  adult  education,  and  solar 
electricity  in  the  houses. 

Wehavespenttwoand  one-halfyears  in  El  Cord6n,aneaiby 
community  where  we  planted  English  walnut  orchards  and 
vegetable  gardens  — a very  successful  project  At  tiie  present 
time  nearly  all  of  fiiese  long-term  people  have  been  volunteers, 
paying  their  own  expenses.  Donations  to  support  them  can  be 
sent  to  ASA,  payable  to  and  in  care  of  Qaremont  Friends 
Meeting,  339  W 10th  St,  Claremont,  CA  91711. 

Itseems  through  the  history  of  F(f)rfendsin  northwestern 
Mexico  we've  constantly  lived  from  opportunity  to  crisis. 
Until  now  no  one  has  received  more  from  ASA  than  his/her 
food  at  the  most  for  the  work  s/he  has  done.  Now  we  face 
the  situation,  where  I,  having  served  as  ASA's  director  for 
several  years,  am  told  I am  terminally  Ul  with  cancer. 
Octavio  and  Boniue  ZenU  have  expressed  interest  in  serving 
as  directors  at  the  Casa  in  two  years  when  Tavo  retires. 

In  the  meantime  ASA  needs  to  find  someone  to  coordi- 
nate the  work.  The  consensus  is  that  the  time  has  come  for 
ASA  to  have  one  or  two  staff  people  in  order  to  be  able  to 
continue  its  projects.  Xico  Murrieta,  the  president  of  ASA, 
estimated  that  the  minimum  cost  for  a staff  person  would  be 
$8,000  per  year.  Two  members  of  ASA  have  volimteered  to 
coordinate  activities  this  summer  and  start  fund-raising  to- 
ward hiring  the  necessary  staff.  Other  members  have  formed 
support  committees  and  are  also  working  hard. 

It  is  my  hope  to  convey  the  message  of  ASA's  work  and  the 
currentneedfor  $16/XX)  (US)by  October 1, 1993,  tokeep  the  work 
going.  I trust  Friends  will  see  foeir  way  dear  to  help.  ■ 

Casa  Heberto  Sein,  Felipe  Salido  # 32, 83000  HermosiUo,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  Telephone:  011-52-621-7-01-42. 


Ivksa  Campanero.  Village  xvomen  now  enjoy  running  water. 
The  woman  holding  the  hose  exclaimed:  "jEs  un  milagro!" 
(It's  a miracle!) 
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Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends 
Annual  Session,  August  4 - 8, 1993. 


Tuesday 

8/3 

Wednesday 

8/4 

Thursday 

8/5 

Friday 

8/6 

Saturday 

8/7 

Sunday 

8/8 

///////////// 

///////////// 

6:00  a.m.  - 7:00  a.m. 

MORNING  ENRICHMENT:  Meeting  for  Healing,  Tai  Chi, 
Unity  with  Nature,  Outdoor  Walking,  Meditiation  (optional) 

Breakfast 

— Two  shifts 

(a)  6:30  a.m  (b)  7:30  a.m. 

Breakfast  (a)(b) 
Final  Worship- 
Fellowship 

8:45  a.m. 
Committees 
Meet 

8:45  a.m. 
Plenary  HI 
Business  Mtg 

8:45-  11:00  a.m. 
Interest  Groups 

8:45-  10:15  a.m. 
Plenary  VII 
Business/other 

9:00-  10:15  a.m. 
Plenary  VIE 
Closing 

10:00  a.m. 
Set  Up 

10:00  a.m. 
Representative 
Conunittee 

10:35  a.m. 
Interest  Groups 

/////////// 

/////////// 

10:30-11:30  a.m. 
Literest  Groups 

11:00  a.m. 
WORSHIP 

Lunch 

Lunch  — ^ Two  shifts  1 1:30  a m.  & 12:45  p.m. 

Two  shifts  daily  of  Worship  Fellowship,  Begins  Thtusday. 

12:30-2:00  p.m. 
Lunch 

Two  shifts  daily  of  Worship  Fellowship 

2:00  p.m. 
Committee 
Meetings 

2:00  p.m 
PYM  BEGINS 
Plenary  I 
roll  call, 
Orientation 

2:00  p.m. 
Plenary  IV 
Memorials 

2:00  - 3:00  p.m. 
Worship 

2:00  - 3:00  p.m. 
Worship 

Evaluation 

Exit 

Register 

3:45-5:00  p.m. 
Social  — Greet 
First  Timers 

3:40-5:00  p.m. 
Interest  Groups 

3:15-5:00  p.m. 
Sharing  Groups 

3:15-5:15  p.m. 
Interest  Groups 

Dinner 
5:00  p.m. 

Dinner  — two  shifts  5:00  p.m,  and  6: 15  p.m. 

mu  mill 
mmmii 

Free  Time 

7:30  p.m. 
Representative 
Committee 

7:30  p.m. 
Plenary  II 
M&O 

7:30  p.m. 
Plenary  V 
Considerations 

7:30  p.m. 
Plenary  VI 
YF/JYM  Peace 

7:30-9:30  p.m. 
SAT  - NTTE  - 
LITE 

9:15  p.m. 
Music  in  the 
Bam 

9:15  p.m. 
Sharing  Groups. 

Sing  Along 

9:15  p.m. 
FCNL  Birthday 

Sharing  Groups 

9:15  p.m. 
Youthful 
Dancing- 
Singing 

9:30  p.m. 
Sharing  Groups 

1 1:00  p.m.  All  is  Quiet 

Registrar,  Betty  Miller,  4823  Foxglove  Ct,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95405.  (707)  539-3654. 
Registration  Deadline,  Thursday,  July  8. 
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FWCC  — Seeking  Our  Commonality 

by  Peg  Morton,  Eugene  Meeting 

Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation 
(FWCO,  Section  of  the  Americas,  Annual  Meeting, 
March  1993,  in  Qudad  Victoria,  Mexico. 

I had  my  first  hands-on  experience  with  FWCC  at  this 
meeting  in  northern  Mexico  and  it  was  a valuable  and  eye- 
opening one  for  me. 

FWCC  brings  together  all  varieties  of  Quakers,  unpro- 
grammed Gike  us),  pastoral/programmed,  Christ-centered, 
evangelical  — from  all  the  myriad  branches  and  splits,  and 
from  all  over  the  world.  The  meeting  was  intended  to  include 
all  Quakers  of  the  Americas,  from  Alaska  to  Hawaii  to  Peru 
and  Bolivia.  Sadly,  most  South  and  Central  Americans  were 
unable  to  get  visas.  It  was  assumed  that  Mexico  is  yielding  to 
U.S.  State  Department  pressures  that  come  from  fears  of  more 
illegal  entries  into  the  U.S.  We  had  one  Nicaraguan  and  one 
Guatemalan  Quaker. 

As  an  observer,  I was  able  to  soak  up  the  spirit  of  many 
seasoned  Friends  as  they  conducted  committee  and  plenary 
business.  It  was  a gift,  too,  to  be  able  to  share  ideas,  beliefs,  a 
few  days  of  life  together  with  so  many  different  kinds  of 
people  who  are  all  Friends,  seeking  our  commonality.  The 
hard  work  and  warm  welcome  of  the  host  Friends  Church 
from  Ciudad  Victoria  was  a delight. 

Some  of  what  stood  out  for  me  as  highlights  of  FWCC 
ongoing  work  are: 

The  Bi-Lingual  Committee,  not  only  provided  transla- 
tors for  all  sessions,  but  is  in  the  midst  of  translating  several 
Quaker  classics  and  religious  education  materials  into  Span- 
ish, as  well  as  some  outstanding  talks  by  Spanish-speaking 
Friends  into  English. 

International  Quaker  Aid  funnels  money  to  creative 
Quaker  projects  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Examples  are  a 
Bolivian  health  project,  the  Ramala  Play  Centers,  the 
Monteverde  Friends  School  in  Costa  Rica,  and  a Bostswana 
refugee  center.  While  some  of  the  projects  are  well-known 
and  therefore  well-funded,  others  languish  for  lack  of  our 
knowledge  and  support. 

The  Right  Sharing  of  World  Resources  Committee  poured 
for  hours,  late  into  the  night,  over  the  list  of  ongoing  and 
potential  projects,  reviewing  prop>osals  and  evaluations  by 
trusted  visitors  to  the  projects. 

Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage:  Two  young  people,  one  from 
Qudad  Victoria  and  cme  from  Evanston,  IL,  spoke  to  us  of  their 
life-changing  experience  in  the  Youth  Pilgrimage  last  summer. 

The  next  Triennial,  bringing  Quakers  world-wide  together, 
will  be  in  August,  199^  at  Ghost  Ranch  in  New  Mexico. 

FWCC  must  increase  its  income  significantly  to  meet  next 
year's  budget.  Please  consider  a donation.  Checks  are  payable 
to  FWCC,  Section  of  the  Americas,  1506  Race  St,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19102,  USA.  ■ 


Reugous  Education  _ 

Scripture  Cake*  If 

Contributed  by  Cynthia  Taylor, 

Salt  Lake  City  Meeting 

2 1/2  cups  of  Leviticus  6:20  ^ (/\\  JM 

1 tsp.  of  Exodus  12:19  ^ ^ 

1/2  tsp.  of  Matthew  5:13 

1 tsp.  of  Song  of  Solomon  4:14 

1 cup  of  Song  of  Solomon  6:11  (crushed  1/2  cup) 

1/2  cup  of  Job  29:6  ( twice,  i.e.  both  items) 

1 cup  of  Psalms  119:103 

1 item  produced  by  Matthew  23:37 

1 cup  Song  of  Solomon  2:3  (diced  and  cooked) 

3/ 4 cup  Song  of  Solomon  2:5  (chopped) 

Mix  Leviticus  6:20,  Exodus  12:19,  Matthew  5:13,  and  Song 
of  Solomon  4:14  (dry  ingredients). 

In  a separate  lx)wl  beat  (both)  Job  29:6  with  Psalms  119:103 
imtil  fluffy.  Add  Matthew  23:37  and  beat  again.  Add  Song  of 
Solomon  2:3,  2:5,  and  6:11.  Add  combined  Leviticus  6:20, 
Exodus  12:19,  Matthew  5:13,  and  Song  of  Solomon  4:14. 

Mix  well.  Pour  into  greased  pan  (8"  x 8")  and  bake  at  350® 
for  one  hour  or  a bit  less. 

When  Ephesians  5:2  is  noted,  remove  from  oven.  Do 
Psalms  34:8  and  Hebrews  13:16. 

Cynthia  says,  "The  curriculum  gives  credit  to  Christine  Manville 
Greenland  of  Southampton  Meeting,  Pennsylvania.  It  also  encour- 
ages children  to  look  up  verses  themselves,  and  that's  the  way  I did 
it  after  they  had  had four  months  of  looking  up  other  Bible  stories  and 
verses.  Such  skills  take  time  to  build! 

*From  Jesus,  Who  was  He?  (p.  96)  by  Mary  Snyder.  Published  by 
Friends  General  Conference,  1991. 

Ruth  and  Don  Utter  Memorial  Site 

A site  will  be  established  in  Long  Beach  (C  A)  to  remember 
the  lives  and  community  service  of  Ruth  and  Don  Utter.  The 
site,  a grove  of  trees  and  a permanent  bench,  will  be  at  the  end 
of  Ocean  Boulevard  in  the  Peninsula  on  the  waterfront  The 
site  will  be  managed  by  the  City  of  Long  Beach,  Department 
of  Parks,  Recreation,  and  Marine. 

Donations  may  be  made  to:  Partners  of  Parks/  Ruth  & 
DonUtter  Memorial.  Mail  toPartnersofParks,2760Studebaker 
Rd,  Long  Beach,  CA  90815-1697.  For  information,  (310)  421- 
9431,  ext  3205.  ■ 

US/South  Africa  Leader  Exchange  Program 

Lewis  Hoskins,  Salem  Meeting,  was  recently  honored  for 
his  35  years  of  work  with  the  US  /South  Africa  Leader 
Exchange  Program.  Lewis  and  Alan  Pifer  were  given  a 
plaque  and  a painting  by  a black  South  African  artist  at  an 
awards  ceremony  in  Washington,  DC  on  May  14, 1993. 
Lewis  will  head  ^e  alumni  Coundl  of  the  same  program  ■ 


Drawing  by  Gretchen  McGarigle,  Claremont  Meeting. 
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Responses  to  Dark  Light 


Dear  Editor, 

I was  listening  this  morning  (early  Sunday)  as  occasion- 
ally I do,  to  the  "Old  Ship  of  Zion"  program  broadcast  over 
our  local  National  Public  ^dio.  As  Pastor  Johnson  announced 
the  selections,  "I'm  climbing  up  the  rough  side  of  the  moun- 
tain" and  "Power!"  the  chorus  swells,  the  beat  is  danceable, 
jumpable,  up-up-up-lifting.  I don't  know  if  it's  rock  or  rhythm 
'n  blues,  but  it's  definitely  worship.  When  the  guest  pastor 
takes  the  mike,  echoes  of  the  Southern  Baptist  style  of  preach- 
ing-singing, exemplified  so  magnificentlybyEh-.MartinLuther 
King,  fill  the  airways.  The  tremulous  voice,  the  lilt  of  suppli- 
cation, cannot  fail  to  stir  the  heart  and  spirit. 

If  anyone  has  ever  worshipped  in  a black  church  or 
attended  a funeral  there,  the  question — "Are  Friends  racist?" 
— falls  away  and  seems  to  me  silly.  We  don't  attract  black 
folks  in  general.  Friends,  because  of  our  style  of  worship.  We 
worship  for  the  most  part  in  sedate  silence,  though  the 
thunder  and  rhythm  and  soul-caressing  beat  may  indeed  be 
within  many  breasts  in  perhaps  another  form.  Spirit  has 
nothing  to  do  with  outward  stuff. 

Now  I can  hear  some  readers:  "Aha!  9\e  is  STEREOTYPING! 
How  racist!  She  sees  aU  Afro-Americans  as  jumpin'  and  jivin'." 

Not  at  all.  Of  course,  not  all  black  people  choose  a worship 
style  which  reflects  what  I've  described.  Some  are  Catholic, 
others  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  or  Jew.  But  think  about  it, 
folks,  our  style  of  worship  doesn't  particularly  attract  many 
other  people  either,  be  they  white,  yellow,  pmk,  or  whatever, 
because  some  people  need  "more." 

We  are,  however,  as  one  Friend  put  it  and  I choose  to 
believe,  "open"  toanyone  who  finds  a spiritual  home  with  us, 
including  myself,  raised  with  the  smell  of  incense,  the  sound- 
ing of  beUs  and  men  in  long  brocade  dresses  chanting  in  Latin. 
Friends'  worship  isn't  for  everyone  and  has  little  to  do,  if 
anything,  with  race. 

Collin  Boyd  writes,  "It  is  difficult  for  an  African-American 
to  say  'There  is  that  of  God  m everyone.'  This  is  because  of  a 
history,  beginning  with  the  slave  trade...." 

All  of  us  who  have  been  raised  by  parents  who  quickened 
our  conscience  and  compassion  and  who  early  heard  and 
read  of  what  "we"  have  done  to  Afro-Americans,  to  Latinos, 
to  Asians...  the  list  is  endless  — are  painfully  aware  of  that 
history.  And  in  our  guilt  and  efforts  to  "correct"  we  bend  over 
backwards  m our  stance  to  non-whites,  feeling  we  can  right 
the  wrongs  of  centuries  by  our  demeanor  and  "loving-kind- 
ness." If  it  is  real — based  in  spirit — so  be  it.  But  it  often  comes 
off  as  patronization.  And  often  we  can  then  go  home  and  think 
unloving  thoughts  about  the  Anglo-Saxon  neighbor  next 
door  who  raises  our  hackles.  Be  real.  Friends.  Ask  for  grace  to 
be  as  little  children,  truly  color-blind.  And  greet  each  brother 
and  sister  as  a child  of  God,  whose  spirit  you  share,  regardless 
of  packaging. 

Peace,  Terry  Mackenzie,  Los  Osos  Worship  Group  ■ 


Dear  Editor: 

• I stand  in  solidarity  with  Collin  Boyd.  I may  not  bake,  but 
he  and  I are  both  historians  and  recording  clerks. 

• I recently  went  to  an  international  gathering  of  Friends, 
hosted  by  a third  world  country.  The  Anglo  Friends  were 
almost  hopelessly  and  entirely  racist  m their  treatment  and 
manners  toward  the  locals. 

• Whether  it  is  primarily  racism  or  more  a matter  of  cultural 
insensitivity  bom  of  ignorance,  really  getting  it  is  a difficult 
learning  process.  White  Friends  might  well  benefit  in  this  area 
from  living  in  Hawai'i  for  awhile  and  tasting  life  as  a minority 
where  you  won't  get  anywhere  just  being  white. 

Thiee-quartersofourCongressionaldelegationisn'twhite. 
From  '86  through  '92  it  was  completely  brown.  We  haven't 
had  a white  Governor  since  '73. 1 don't  think  we've  had  a State 
Senate  or  House  leader  that  was  white  anytime  in  this  century 
(State  or  Territory).  Whites  come  in  third  of  the  six  major 
ethnic  groups  in  personal  income.  Land  is  power.  The  biggest 
land  owner  is  the  State,  controlled  by  Japanese  Americans. 
The  next  huge  block  of  owners  cire  the  old-line  Hawaiian 
estates,  controlled  by  Hawaiians.  White  mainlanders  rou- 
tinely live  here  and  face  experiences  from  people  of  color  that 
convince  them  racism  is  rampant  and  directed  against  them. 

I think  tihis  tells  us  something  about  racism.  At  least  some 
of  it  is  really  the  actions  of  people  who  are  hurting  and 
fighting  to  defend  their  economic  position. ...  The  defensive- 
ness is  often  generalized  and  not  spedfic  against  an  indi- 
vidual. Many  mainland  whites  just  haven't  been  taught 
cultural  sensitivities.  They  were  brought  up  in  a proud  and 
arrogant  society,  with  a service  class  often  disenfranchised 
and  tending  not  to  speak  back. 

My  local  friends  don't  want  you  white  folks  to  punish 
yourselves  with  long  guilty  introspections.  They  simply  want 
you  to  learn  how  to  be  polite,  decent,  and  real. 

• In  the  long  run,  I would  say  that  we  will  see  an  end  to  racism 
(while  still  having  ethnic  cultural  practices)  when  we  truly  are 
workmgtogether,gettingmaniedtogether,engaginginsexual 
relations  (of  a mutually  consenting  and  loving  character) 
together,  and  having  children  and  grandchildren  that  are  part 
white  and  part  brown  and  part  black.  The  browning  of  the 
world  is  a very  long  process.  But  it's  slowly  coming  to  pass. 

• Our  meeting  sponsors  a second  Meeting  for  Worship  at  the 
midweek.  Currently  that  worship  has  five  Friends  and  at- 
tenders:  two  mainland  Native  Americans,  one  native  Hawai- 
ian, and  two  local  haoles.  I attend  for  the  spiritual  benefits,  but 
the  good  company  is  a bonus. 

I'd  be  interested  to  know  if  any  other  meeting,  worship 
group,  or  regularly  scheduled  Meeting  for  Worship  within 
PYM,  NPYM,  or  IMYM  has  a majority  of  people  of  color? 

Bob  Stauffer,  Honolulu  Meeting  ■ 

These  comments  are  excerpts  from  a much  longer  letter  from  Bob 
Stauffer  on  the  subject  of  racism. 
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Friendly  News 


North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

by  Madeleine  Cadbuiy  Brown, 

Mid-Columbia  Worship  Group 

University  (Seattle)  topped  its  gala  Founders  Day  gig  in 
April  with  a day  of  silence  on  June  5.  Friends  sp>ent  the  day  in 
worship  and  in  silent  enjoyment  of  simple  natural  pleasures. 

By  June  1,  Friends  found  their  voices  and  enjoyed  a talk 
from  and  with  Commander  Robert  Green,  who  is  retired  from 
the  British  Royal  Navy  and  works  to  promote  the  World 
Court  Project.  Supporters  hope  to  persuade  the  United  Na- 
tions by  the  end  of  1993  to  ask  the  World  Court  in  Hague  for 
its  first-ever  opinion  on  the  legality  of  nuclear  weapons.  If  we 
can  ban  biological  and  chemical  weapons,  why  not  nukes? 

Walla  Walla  Friends  have  agreed  to  help  from  an  organi- 
zation in  that  community  to  address  — and  improve  — 
cultural  relations.  Eleven  years  ago,  Walla  Walla's  committee 
on  Nonviolent  Conflict  Resolution  helped  create  the  Valley 
Cultural  Awareness  Committee  in  Milton-Freewater.  That 
group  sponsors  the  oldest  (since  1981)  and  finest  Cinco  de 
Mayo  celebration  in  all  Washington. 

On  June  11-13,  Pacific  Northwest  Gathering  of  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Friends  met  for  the  eleventh  year.  The  gathering's 
theme  was  "Moving  Through  Fear  to  a Vision."  Lavender 
and  Grey  also  participated  in  the  1993  Pride  Parade  under  a 
"Queer  Quaker"  banner.  AFSC  encouraged  all  Friends  to 
march  in  this  year's  parade. 

Salmon  Bay  has  started  its  second  year  as  a full-fledged 
monthly  meeting.  It  has  37  active  adults,  5 Junior  Friends,  5 
children,  and  5 babies.  Way  to  go! 

On  May  16,  Multnomah  held  a threshing  session  on 
Envisioning.  Included  in  this  vision: 

° find  a larger  facility,  perhaps  become  a Friends  Center 
for  a school,  AFSC,  etc. 

° offer  a variety  of  worship  opportunities,  large  and  small 
° find  new  ways  to  nurture  worship  groups 
® increase  connections  between  all  worshipping  groups  in 
the  area. 

Multnomah's  Marriage  and  Family  Life  subcommittee  is 
following  University's  example  by  surve)dng  Friends  about 
Quaker  housing  for  seniors. 

Seattle  area  meetings — ^University,  Bellingham,  Agate  Pas- 
sage,Maiysville,SanJuan,Whidbeylsland,andPortTownsend 
gathered  May  8 to  celebrate  Olympia's  new  meeting  house. 

Lopez  Island  Worship  Group  wrote  to  Salmon  Bay  that 
it  is  thinking  about  what  it  would  be  like  to  be  under  the  care 
of  a monthly  meeting. 

Rogue  Valley  is  considering  combining  its  children's 
program  with  that  of  a nearby  church  and  has  recently  formed 
a women's  support  group. 

Friends  in  Corvallis  formed  a search  committee  to  help  the 
meeting  find  more  space.  ■ 


Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meeting 

by  Mary  Lou  Mills  Coppock,  Tempe  Meeting 

Elizabeth  Campuzano,  Qerk  of  Cochise  Friends  Meeting 
at  Friends  Southwest  Center,  McNeal,  Arizona,  reports,  "...on 
First  Day  Morning  we  never  know  whether  to  expect  four  or 
fourteen.  Following  meeting  for  worship  we  have  a brown 
bag  lunch.  Because  of  our  location  we  get  many  visitors. 
Friends  Southwest  Center  is  a great  place  for  simple  living, 
and  those  of  us  who  live  on  small  incomes  to  avoid  paying 
taxes  realize  how  lucky  we  are  to  live  here  with  clean  air, 
water,  and  good  climate. 

Friends,  mark  your  calendars.  Arizona  Half-Yearly  Meet- 
ing is  scheduled  for  October  8-10, 1993,  at  Emmanuel  Pines  in 
Prescott,  Arizona.  The  Spring  1994 AHYM  will  be  held  jointly 
with  the  New  Mexico  ^gional  Meeting,  April  8-10, 1994,  at 
the  Shiloh  Baptist  Camp  in  Kingston,  New  Mexico. 

The  Good  Order  of  Friends  is  a concern  of  Arizona  meet- 
ings. Pima's  newsletter  carried  an  article  by  Arline  Hobson  on 
"Freedom  and  Order."  Jim  Best  captured  a gem  from  Dan 
Seeger's  talk,  "In  a sense  the  freedom  and  order  problem  is 
insoluble;  in  another  sense  it  must  be  solved  every  day."  Alice 
Malik  reviewed  Barry  Morley's  Pendle  Hill  PampWet  # 307 
Beyond  Consensus:  Salvaging  Sense  cf  the  Meeting,  an  excellent 
book  on  good  order. 

The  incoming  clerk  of  Tempe  Meeting  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Tempe  Friends; 

You  the  Meeting  have  appointed  me  your  clerk,  a meeting 
member  charged  with  certain  responsibilities  in  ascertaining 
Truth  regarding  meeting  business.  With  your  presence  at 
monthly  meeting,  we  shall  together  seek  sense  of  the  meeting  in 
our  decisions,  NOT  consensus. 

Sense  of  the  meeting  is  a sacramental  spiritual  unity  with 
Truth;  consensus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a political  (worldly) 
process  including  friendly  compromise  at  best,  arm-twisting 
at  worst.  Sense  of  the  Meeting  is  the  embodiment  of  the  Good 
Order  of  Friends.  For  the  clerk  to  read  (understand)  the  sense 
of  the  meeting,  each  Friend  must  attend  monthly  meeting... 

Our  society's  complete  name  is  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  Truth.  With  the  Truth  we  each  must  unite  to 
solve  our  meeting's  problems  in  the  Good  Order  of  Friends. 

Will  you  accept  your  responsibility  as  a member  of  the 
meeting  to  participate  in  unity  withTruth  at  each  forthcoming 
monthly  meeting? 

Thank  Thee,  Thank  ye. 

Mary  Lou  Mills  Coppock 

Mernber  of  Tempe  Meeting,  Qerk  ■ 

Las  Vegas  Worship  Group 

The  Worship  Group  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  is  under  the 
care  of  Reno  Meeting.  Friends  may  call  (702)  898-5785  for  a 
recorded  message  regarding  time  and  place. 
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Southern  California  Quarter 

by  Betsy  Kahn,  Santa  Monica  Meeting 

"Peace  is  the  state  in  which  we  are  in  accord  with  God,  the  earth, 
others,  and  ourselves.  It  comes  to  us  only  when  we  submit  to  the 
Spirit  found  within  us."  (PYM  Faith  and  Practice) 

Our  Peace  and  Sodal  Order  Committees  are  demonstrat- 
ing the  idea  that  "peace  begins  at  home,"  with  their  involve- 
ment in  community  projects  around  Southern  California. 

Orange  Coimty  Meeting  has  been  investigating  prob- 
lems of  children  who  want  to  go  to  school  but  cannot  because 
of  homelessness,  as  well  as  collecting  clothing  for  the  home- 
less. Their  newsletter  carries  a list  of  the  favorite  outreach 
activities  for  each  Friend,  with  the  person's  telephone  num- 
ber, in  order  to  "Hook  up  to  a Friend  and  Reach  out." 

La  Jolla  Meeting  wrote  to  the  County  Sheriff  with  a 
concern  about  acts  of  violence  against  migrant  workers  in  San 
Diego  County,  urging  him  to  see  these  crimes  as  racist  hate 
crimes,  not  as  vigilante  defense  of  property  rights.  They  have 
collected  and  delivered  food  and  clothing  to  North  County 
Chaplaincy  for  farm  and  day  laborers.  La  Jolla  Friends  con- 
tinue their  involvement  with  the  Alternatives  to  Violence 
Project,  providing  training  in  local  jails. 

Santa  Barbara  Meeting  bought  book  covers  with  a peace 
theme  to  distribute  to  a local  junior  high  school  and  distrib- 
uted "No  War  Toys"  flyers  at  a Christmas  parade,  like  La 
Jolla,  they  are  doing  AVP  training  at  Lompoc  Prison  and  they 
participated  in  a vigil  for  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  days  last 
summer  at  Vandenburg  Air  Force  Base. 

SanDiego  Meeting  co-sponsors  thePeace  Resource  Center's 
annual  writing  contest  for  high  school  students.  This  year's 
theme,  "How  can  we  end  racism  and  build  community  peace?" 
attracted  640  entrants.This  January  they  participated  in  the  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  Day  parade,  distributing  flyers  that  said,  "How 
is  it  we  honor  a man  whose  life  was  devoted  to  nonviolence  with 
a parade  consisting  of  military  bands  and  armed  forces  guards?" 

Claremont  Meeting  took  a survey  of  talents  and  skills 
among  Friends  to  help  people  direct  energy  as  well  as  money 
to  community  service.  They  set  aside  Peace  and  Social  Action 
Committee  funds  for  groups  involved  in  work  to  help  Los 
Angeles  area  residents  in  the  aftermath  of  the  unrest  last  year. 

Orange  Grove  Meeting  participated  in  a Hunger  Walk  last 
spring  and  raised  $500  for  local  charitable  groups.  They  have  a 
continuing  relationship  with  Harambee  House,  which  renovates 
homes  and  teaches  repair  skills  in  northwest  Pasadena. 

A couple  of  meetings  have  experienced  new  energy  in  their 
Peace  and  Sodal  Action  committees.  Santa  Monica  Meeting's 
committee  hit  a low  point  and  was  even  considered  for  laying 
down,  but  then  committee  meetings  were  combined  with  sand- 
wich-making for  the  homeless  and  a joint  simple  supper.  Now 
tihe  committee  has  ten  to  twelve  people  attending  meetings. 
Inland  Valley  Meeting  had  a potludc/dialogue  earlier  this  year 
to  "address  the  issue  of  violence  within  our  communities  with  a 
view  to  founding  an  action  committee  to  promote  peace."  ■ 
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Quaker  Silence:  an  Elizabeth  Elliot  Mystery* 

by  Irene  Allen 

Review  by  Lee  Wallingford,  Walla  Walla  Meeting 

Elizabeth  Elliot,  sixty-six  years  old,  widowed,  and  clerk  of 
Cambridge  Meeting,  likes  to  sit  at  her  kitchen  table  with  a pot 
of  good  black  tea.  Sparrows  and  finches  crowd  around  the 
bird  feeder  outside  the  window  while  Sparkle,  the  cat,  snoozes 
in  a nearby  chair.  While  she  sits,  Elizabeth  considers  the 
concerns  of  her  meeting,  the  worries  of  her  friends  and  family, 
and  murder. 

Quaker  Silence  is  a murder  mystery  as  steeped  in  Friendly 
ways  as  Elizabeth's  cup  of  tea.  You  might  find  the  members 
of  this  Cambridge  Meeting  sitting  silently  at  any  meeting 
house  on  a First  Day  morning.  Like  Friends  anywhere,  they 
meet  in  worship,  seek  a sense  of  the  meeting  at  business,  keep 
journals,  visit  back  and  forth.  Woven  through  the  plain  clo^ 
of  the  story  are  tihe  concerns  of  contemporary  Friends  — 
money,  social  activism,  the  homeless,  same-sex  marriage. 

Then  suddenly,  murder  intrudes.  Elizabeth's  responsi- 
bilities as  clerk  and  Friend  lead  her  far  from  her  usual  routine, 
to  places  and  people  outside  the  sheltered  realm  of  her 
everyday  life.  Her  Quaker  ways  serve  her  well  as  she  deals 
with  the  police,  with  a homeless  suspect,  and  with  the  anger, 
greed,  and  distrust  she  finds  beneath  the  calm  surface  of 
Cambridge  Meeting.  Supported  along  the  way  by  quotes  of 
Fox,  Penn,  Woolman,  and  other  early  Friends,  Elizabeth  does 
some  surprisingly  adept  detective  work  that  finally  puts  her 
face  to  face  with  a killer. 

This  is  a quiet  novel,  concerned  as  much  with  the  life  of  the 
Spirit  as  with  clues  and  motives.  Sex  and  violence  are  present, 
acknowledged,  but  offstage.  The  book  ends,  as  it  begins,  with 
Quaker  silence.  Highly  recommended  for  a rainy  day  at 
home,  along  with  a pot  of  good  Darjeeling. 

Irene  Allen  is  the  pet  name  of  a geologist  currently  living 
in  Washington  State,  where  she  is  working  on  a second 
Elizabeth  Elliot  mystery.  ■ 

Lee  Wallingford,  a member  cf  Corvallis  Meeting  who  attends  Walla 
Walla  Meeting,  is  the  author  of  Cold  Tracks  (1991)  and  Clearcut 
Murder  (July  1993). 

Patricia  Olson,  a member  of  Pittsburgh  (PA)  Meeting 
and  an  attender  at  Boulder  Meeting,  recently  published  a 
book  entitled.  And  Suddenly  They're  Gone,  which  provides 
insight  and  reassurance  to  parents  who  are  facing 
midlife  and  an  empty  nest.  For  more  information,  write 
to  Tiffany  Press,  Suite  411,  P.O.  Box  62,  Jamestown,  CO 
80455-0062. 

This  will  be  Betsy  Kahn's  last  column  of  news  from 
Southern  California  Quarter.  Betsy  and  her  husband,  Howard 
Kahn,  became  parents  of  twin  lx)ys,  Gabriel  Vincent  and 
Marcus  Leo,  on  May  25, 1993.  Thank  you  for  your  good  work, 
Betsy,  and  good  luck. 
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Memorial  Minutes 

David  R.HU1 

David  R.  Hill,  a member  of  Mountain  View  Meeting  for 
several  years,  died  November  7, 1992,  at  the  Hospice  of  St. 
John.  He  was  51. 

David  was  liaison  to  AFSC  and  served  on  the  Future  of  the 
Meeting  Committee.  An  associate  professor  of  urban  and 
regional  planning  at  CU-Denver,  David's  architectural  exper- 
tise was  valuable  in  helping  the  Meeting  plan  ahead.  He  was 
especially  fond  of  the  Meeting  House,  moved  to  within  two  blocks 
of  it,  and  often  spoke  of  the  spiritual  insight  he  received  there. 

David  was  descended  from  pioneer  Mormon  stock  who 
came  across  the  country  by  mule  train.  Bom  in  1941  in  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  he  graduate  from  Princeton  University  in  1964  He 
held  a master's  degree  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
a doctorate  from  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

During  his  career,  he  worked  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  served  as  consultant  to  the  Colorado  Flistori- 
cal  Society,  publishing  a monograph  on  the  history  of  Colo- 
rado urban  planning  in  1984.  David  received  the  Excellence  m 
Research  and  Creative  Endeavor  Award  in  1986  and  the 
Senior  Faculty  Development  Award  in  1990,  both  from  CU- 
Denver. 

David's  colleagues  at  CU-Denver  remember  him  as  a 
great  teacher  and  a mainstay  of  the  urban  and  regional 
planning  program.  He  was  known  in  his  field  for  his  interpre- 
tation of  the  works  of  Louis  Mumford  and  other  theorists. 
Recently,  David  had  published  articles  in  the  Journal  of  Ameri- 
can Planning  Association  and  the  Journal  of  Planning  Literature. 

He  is  survived  by  his  companion.  May  Lowry;  his  mother, 
Marion  E.  Hill  of  Minneapolis;  his  former  wife,  Diane  S.  Hill 
of  Denver;  his  children,  Anna  and  Jason,  of  Denver;  and  four 
siblings.  ■ 

Martha  Smyser 

Martha  M^bury  Smyser  was  bom  in  Morris,  Minnesota, 
on  June  12, 1907,  the  eldest  of  four  children  of  Selden  and 
Katherine  Peet  Smyser.  She  died  in  Seattle  on  November  20, 
1992,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

Martha's  family  moved  to  Yakima,  Washington,  before 
she  was  one  year  old,  and  then  when  she  was  eight,  to 
EUensburg.  After  completing  Ellensburg  Normal  School  she 
taught  third  grade  in  White  Salmon  before  entering  the 
University  of  Washington.  She  graduated  with  a B.A.  in 
Home  Economics  in  1930.  She  then  taught  in  Bremerton, 
Ellensburg,  and  White  Salmon  again.  She  earned  an  M.  A.  in 
social  work  from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  in 
1937.  After  that  she  devoted  herself  to  social  work. 

During  the  war  years,  one  of  her  assignments  took  her  to 
Tule  Lake  as  a supervisor  of  the  Japanese-American  intern- 
ment camp,  a beginning  of  important  and  lasting  friendships. 
She  worked  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Spokane,  Ellensburg,  and 
Seattle,  where  she  was  in  the  Child  Welfare  Unit  of  King 


County.  In  1960  she  moved  to  Grays  Harbor  Coimty  where,  at 
the  time  of  her  retirement  in  1972,  she  was  Supervisor  of  Social 
Services. 

Upon  her  retirement,  Martha  returned  to  Seattle  and 
joined  University  Friends  Meeting,  which  she  had  attended 
earlier.  She  also  became  a faithful  supporter  of  the  AFSC, 
serving  for  six  years  on  the  Northwest  Regional  Executive 
Committee  and  for  fifteen  on  the  AFSC  Indian  Committee. 
She  was  a wise  and  much-loved  Friend,  long  a member  of  the 
University  Meeting's  Oversight  Committee  and  in  constant 
request  for  clearness  committees.  During  her  memorial  ser- 
vice, many  individuals  testified  to  the  quiet  and  essential 
support  she  had  given  them  as  they  faced  various  crises. 

Her  interests  were  wide-ranging — opera  and  beach-comb- 
ing, reading,  photography,  painting,  sculpture,  the  environment, 
and  social  justice — and  she  was  eager  to  discuss  fresh  ideas  about 
any  of  them.  Her  greatestinterest,however,rerriaiiiedher  friends. 
We  all  loved  her  because  she  loved  us  first  ■ 

Ruth  Hentschke  Utter 

Ruth  Hentschke  Utter  was  bom  on  October  7, 1918,  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  died  on  November  22, 1992,  in  Long 
Beach,  California.  She  was  74. 

"Wherever  Ruth  Hentschke  Utter  is  now,  she's  probably 
throwing  a dinner  party  for  her  new-found  friends.  And 
forget  the  invitations,  everyone  is  welcome." 

A widow  of  Donald  U tter,  also  a longtime  resident  of  Long 
Beach  and  a community  activist,  Ruth  was  also  an  advocate  of 
whatever  seemed  to  need  attention.  An  avid  volunteer  of  the 
Women'sIntemationalLeaguefor  Peace  andFreedom,  League 
of  Women  Voters,  Friends  of  the  Library,  Partners  for  Parks, 
and  a member  of  Marloma  Quaker  Meeting  (since  1970),  she 
spent  much  of  her  time  faithfully  attending  meetings.  Where 
there  was  a cause,  there  was  Ruthie. 

And  with  each  new  organization  came  new  friends — and 
dinner  guests.  Ruth's  house  became  the  gathering  place  for 
people  from  the  different  groups,  as  well  as  neighbors  and 
other  Friends.  She  just  loved  people. 

Meals  at  the  Utter  home  were  always  an  adventure.  A 
collector  of  cookbooks  of  all  kinds  of  food,  Ruthie  tested 
recipes  from  different  countries.  Her  diversity  in  food  re- 
flected her  interest  in  the  people  she'd  invite,  who  also  would 
be  from  various  ethnic  groups. 

But  meetings  and  dinners  became  a little  more  difficult 
two  years  ago  when  hereditary  lung  problems  caught  up  with 
her.  Although  emphysema  and  asthma  threatened  to  slow  her 
down,  she  still  insisted  on  attending  those  meetings  and 
throwing  those  dinner  parties. 

Lugging  her  p>ortable  oxygen  tank  with  her,  she'd  pack  her 
breathing  equipment  into  the  passenger  side  of  her  car  and 
drive  herself  to  wherever  she  needed  to  go.  And  still  the 
meetings  and  parties  continued. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son,  Donald,  Jr.;  her  daughter, 
Adrienne  Utter  Calvert;  and  six  grandchildren.  ■ 
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All  ads  submitted  must  be  amsistent  with  the 
beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Riends.  $.40  per  word. 
Minimum  charge,  $8.00.  Add  10%  if  boxed 
ALL  ADS  MUST  BE  PREPAK),  payment  ac- 
companying copy.  Send  for  infcamation  sheet 
with  prices  for  display  ads  and  mechanical  re- 
quirements. Copy  deadline:  45  days  prior  to 
publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  does 
not  imply  endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 

Planning  Ahead,  a Quaker  manual  for 
Meeting  Our  Responsibilities  When 
Death  Occurs,  Including  Important 
Information  for  Survivors.  1993  edi- 
tion, $4.00,  including  postage.  Write  to 
Clerk,  Final  Affairs  Committee,  Hono- 
lulu Friends  Meeting,  2426  O’ahu 
Ave,  Honolulu,  HI  96822.  ALOHA! 


CASA  DE  LOS  AMIGOS,  Mexico  City, 
Quaker  center,  needs  directors  beginning 
immediately  for  one  or  two  years  and  assis- 
tants beginning  in  September  for  3-6-12 
month  periods  throughout  the  year.  Hous- 
ing and  a small  allowance  provided.  Write 
Ellen  Gonzales,  Casa  de  Los  Amigos, 
Ignacio  Mariscal  132,  Colonia  Revolucion, 
06030,  Mexico  DF. 

Friends  Southwest  Center.  Reasonable 
accommodations,  RV  facilities,  mild  cli- 
mate at  4,200  altitude  in  southeastern  Ari- 
zona. Telephone  (602)  642-3547/3451. 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $16  for  meeting 
subscriptions  (list  meeting),  and  $14 
for  low  income/student  subscriptions. 

Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 


College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting 

Minute  of  Concern 

For  47 years,  in  the nameof  counter- 
insurgency, the  United  States  has  fi- 
nanced and  conducted  a school  for 
terrorists,  the  School  of  the  Americas. 
Its  purpose  is  to  train  foreign  nationals 
from  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the 
arts  of  torture,  kidnapping,  and  mur- 
der. Students  then  return  home  to  sup- 
press nationals  in  their  own  coimtries. 
Since  1984,  this  school,  begun  in 
Panama,  has  operated  from  Fort 
Benning,  Georgia. 

The  College  Park  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends, 
with  representatives  from  29  worship 
groups  in  Northern  California  and 
Nevada,  meeting  on  May  15, 1993,  ex- 
pressed their  deeplyheldreligious  con- 
victions as  Quakers  by  formally  op- 
posing a U.S.  practice  which  is  im- 
moral, inhumane,  counter-productive, 
expensive,  and  illegal  under  interna- 
tional law...  and  therefore  demand  that 
the  School  of  the  Americas  be  closed 
forthwith  and  forever. 

Friends  are  urged,  corporately  and 
individually,  to  phone  or  write  their 
Representative,  their  Senators,  Presi- 
dent Clinton  and  the  following  two 
chairpersons  regarding  this  matter. 

Rep.  Lee  Hamilton,  Chair,  House 
Foreign  Affair  s Committee  and  Mem- 
bers, House  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington, D C 20515-0001. 

Senator  Claiborne  Pell,  Chair,  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
Members,  United  States  Senate,  Wash- 
ington, D C 20510-0001.  ■ 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 
Only  West  Coast  Friends  Secondary 
School!  Simple  rural  living,  small 
classes,  work  program,  loving 
conununity. 

13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 
CA  95959  (916)  273-3183. 


Vital  Statistics 

Births 

• Liam  and  Teague  Harry,  bom  to 
Bette  Carlson  and  Jeff  Harry,  May 
6, 1993,  Boise  Valley  Meeting. 

• Gabriel  Vincent  and  Marcus  Leo, 
bom  to  Betsy  and  Howard  Kahn, 
May  25, 1993,  Santa  Monica  Meeting. 

Marriages 

• Brennan  Taylor  and  Krista  White, 
under  the  care  of  Fort  CoIUns 
Meeting  at  the  home  of  Jonathan  and 
Suzanne  Taylor,  Septeinber  19, 1992 . 

• Lisa  Kendig  and  Eric  Black,  under 
the  care  of  Marloma  Meeting  in 
Long  Beach,  CA,  April  17, 1993. 

• Ginger  Curtis  and  Robert  Reuhling, 
Visalia  Meeting,  May  1, 1993. 

• Marianne  Young  and  Stanley 
Hall,  under  the  care  of  Eugene 
Meeting,  May  8, 1993. 

Deaths 

• Ruth  Hentschke  Utter,  Marloma 
Meeting,  November  22, 1992. 

• Alice  Deutsch,  Phoenix  Meeting, 
February  11, 1993. 

• Chrwin  B.  Westwick,  Fairbanks, 
Alaska  (Formerly  Berkeley 
Meeting),  April  13, 1993. 

• Frieda  Forselles,  Apple  Seed 
Preparative  Meeting  (Redwood 
Forest),  April  14, 1993. 

• Dorothy  Dumble  Freeburg, 
Phoenix  Meeting,  April  15, 1993. 

• Brooks  Poynter,  Oljmapia  Meet- 
ing, April  21, 1993. 

• Trudy  Mulford,  Sojourning 
Member  Eugene  Meeting  (Grass 
Valley  Meeting),  May  13, 1993. 

• Elden  Autenreith,  Eugene  Meet- 
ing, May  20, 1993. 

New  Members 

• Helen  Braider,  Boulder. 

• Kate  Carpenter,  Orange  Grove. 

• Marj  & Mickey  Cohen,  Marloma. 

• David  Doehlert,  (transfer  from 
University)  Salmon  Bay. 

• John  Girardeau,  Mountain  View. 

• Larry  Hoppis,  San  Diego. 

• Debby  Livingston,  (transfer  from 
Evanston,  IL)  Corvallis. 

• Phil  Oliver,  San  Francisco, 

• Clint  Weimeister,  University. 

• Abby  Williamson,  Honolulu.  ■ 
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North  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings  1993. 


"Extending  the  Boundaries  of  Our  Community" 

July  22-25, 1993,  Oregon  State  University,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 
Friend  in  Residence,  Gordon  Browne,  \^1  speak  at 
8:30  a.m.,  Friday,  July  23, 1993. 

Registration  Deadline:  July  1, 1993. 

($30  extra  fee  for  late  registration). 

Registrar  Sheila  Smith,  (503)  757-3165. 


r 


Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  1993. 


Walker  Creek  Ranch,  Petaluma,  California. 

The  opening  Yearly  Meeting  session  begins  at  2:00  p.m., 
Wednesday,  August  4, 1993.  Representative  Committee  first 
meets  Tuesday,  August  3, 1993,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Registration  Deadline,  July  8, 1993. 

Registrar:  Betty  Millei^  (707)  539-3654. 


V 


THERE  WILL  BE  NO  REGISTRATION  ON  SITE. 


On  The  Unreality  Of  Distance 

The  bench,  your  invitation,  is  welcome 
a frame  for  reverie 
something  tangible 
arising  from  garden  to  garden. 

What  is  it  we  learned  together? 

Topography  of  heart  is  not  a wilderness. 
Unbounded  garden,  all  forms  arise  in  it 
require  attention 
claim  shape 
change  shapes 
perfect  their  readiness. 

Surpass  the  touchable. 

Remain. 

This  map  is  real  and  timeless. 

A different  sight  prevails. 

Falling  into  Being,  we  discover  it. 

Shirley  Ruth 
February  16, 1993 


For  Rick  Saporito  on  the  Dedication  of  his  Memorial  Bench  at  Stow  Lake,  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco,  February  20, 1993. 
Shirley  Ruth  was  Friends  Bulletin  Editor  from  1978  until  1991. 


Photo  courtesy  of  John  and  Alice  Saporito 


